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the preparatory student receive the benefit of the new and more 
enlightened method adopted in these works ? This is an important 
question to answer now that publishers are aiming to meet the recom- 
mendations of the Committee of Seven and are urging historical 
scholars to undertake the preparation of new text-books. Such text- 
books must appear in a much more simple form, with more narrative, 
more dates, and more of the picturesque in combination with the 
evolutionary than is true of Professor Adams' work. 

There are a few errors in the work and some statements that seem 
open to criticism. It is not strictly true to say that Calvin took up 
his residence at Geneva in 1536 and there spent the remainder of his 
life (p. 319). In view of the obscurity that surrounds the subject, it is 
perhaps not best to charge Ferdinand II. with having Wallenstein 
killed (p. 352); it seems more reasonable to suppose that Wallenstein 
stands to Ferdinand II. much as Thomas k Becket stands to Henry II. 
On page 454, Professor Adams has seemingly confused the triple 
agreement known as the Holy Alliance with the quadruple treaty of 
November 20, 1815, and his brevity is, in the paragraph in question, 
not only confusing but misleading. On page 472 he calls the Dele- 
gations in Austria-Hungary " a kind of federal legislature ;" how can 
that be a legislature that makes no laws ? On page 470, the 
author is quite wrong in saying that it was the vote in the Federal 
Diet on Bismarck's proposal to revise the Germanic constitution 
that decided Prussia for war ; that proposal was, in fact, never brought 
to a vote in the Diet. In the maps there are a number of mistakes 
in names. The index and the table of contents are excellent. 

Chari.es M. Andrews. 

Bryn Maivr College. 

Municipal Monopolies. By Edward W. Bemis, John R. Commons, 
Frank Parsons, M. N. Baker, F. A. C. Perrine, Max West. 
One vol., 691 pp., appendices and index. Cloth, $2.00. (Vol. xvi. 
Crowell's Library of Economics and Politics.) 

To judge from the recent literature on city affairs, one would infer 
that the municipal problem has resolved itself into a question of the 
proper adjustment of relations between public service corporations and 
the public authority. Nor would this inference be very far from the 
truth. In every one of the larger cities of the United States this ques- 
tion seems to be the only one upon which it is possible to concentrate 
public interest. At every conference of the National Municipal 
League, the League of American Municipalities and other civic organi- 
zations, the rules which should regulate the granting of franchises 
occupy an important place in the discussions. 
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Fortunately this awakening to the value of municipal franchises is 
coincident with, and in fact has been largely caused by, the expiration 
of privileges granted during the '6o's and '7o's. A series of state and 
local investigating commissions, together with a few monographic 
studies of private inquirers, have furnished a body of material on the 
basis of which comparative studies are now being made. 

The volume which Professor Bemis has edited and to which he has 
so largely contributed, contains a series of such comparative studies 
covering the whole field of municipal franchises ; — water works, gas, 
electric lighting and street railways. For some reason or other the 
telephone has been included, although Professor Parsons has great 
difficulty in showing why this should be regarded as a municipal 
monopoly. It is inevitable that a work of this character should lack 
unity and evenness of treatment. By far the best chapters in the book 
are those by Professors Bemis, Commons and Parsons on ' ' Municipal 
Electric Lighting," "Street Railways " and " The Legal Aspects of 
Monopoly" respectively. 

If there is any one lesson which the editor has been anxious to im- 
press upon his readers, it is the difficulty, if not impossibility, of 
maintaining an effective control over the grantees of franchises. The 
experience of Europe and America is marshaled with such continued 
emphasis on this fact that the suspicion of strong prejudices against 
private ownership is aroused. Every chapter is a strong plea for 
municipal ownership. Because of an evident antipathy against pri- 
vate corporations the writers have failed to give them credit for the 
services which they have performed. The primary question in the 
discussion of municipal monopolies is the character of the service 
enjoyed by the public rather than the amount of return to the public 
treasury. A well-developed street railway system is of far greater 
importance to the social welfare and economic efficiency of the popu- 
lation than an adequate return to the city treasury. It is true that a 
combination of both these elements constitutes the ideal system. In 
the desire to attain it, however, we must bear in mind that any sys- 
tem which discourages rapid improvement defeats its own purpose. 
The striking contrast in the street railway service of American and 
European cities carries with it some important lessons. Every one 
will agree with the authors of these monographs that our happy-go- 
lucky policy in granting franchises must give way to a more definite 
system. In the granting of privileges, however, we must keep the 
character of the service in mind rather than the money payment for 
the franchise. This does not mean that, in order to have efficient ser- 
vice, it is necessary to make gratuitous offers of valuable franchises. 
In any scientific treatment of the subject, however, the various factors 
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involved must be carefully weighed and debits and credits adjusted 
after due deliberation. In reading " Municipal Monopolies" one 
has the feeling that an excellent brief for municipal ownership has 
been written, but that the mass of valuable material which it contains 
might be made the basis for a rejoinder by opposing counsel. The 
authors would certainly have made a deeper impression had they 
adopted a more impartial tone. So good a cause is best served by 
scrupulously fair treatment. 



University of Pennsylvania, 



L. S. Rows. 



Ike Growth of Democracy in the United States. By F. A. Cr,EVE- 

UUID. Pp. xvii, 532. Price, #1.50. Chicago: Quadrangle Press, 

1898. 

Throughout the treatise, instead of "growth of democracy" the 
author employs the felicitous expression " evolution of popular co- 
operation in government." This would have made a most fitting 
title for the book, since it is just this conception which the book 
contributes of special value to students of political science. The 
substitution of "popular co-operation in government" for "repre- 
sentation " would avoid many quibbles and abstractions in political 
writings. The crudest societies and the most absolute oligarchies 
have known representation — popular co-operation in government is a 
modern product, which has changed and must ever change with the 
conditions which form the basis for social organization. Therefore, it 
is a development which must be studied as one phase of the general 
evolution of society, as a phase of social organization. This book 
traces the evolution of institutional provisions for popular co-opera- 
tion in government of the American colonies and of the United States. 

The beginnings of the modern state were in the mediaeval trade 
organizations, where industrial co-operation, based on contract, was 
the fundamental principle. The modern state is a cloak which is put 
on by the industrial organization. The treaty of Westphalia marked 
the triumph of industrialism over absolutism. The last attempt to 
revive the predatory state in American colonial establishment failed 
because the environment of society in America was such that none 
other than an industrial state could live. In chapter two is treated 
the evolution of popular co-operation in government in the American 
colonies. This chapter shows by testimony which comes home to 
every American, the author's contention that in the colonies we find 
an epitome of the development of the modern state. The industrial 
forces of society were dominant from the beginning and were the 
leading factors in every new political formation. 
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